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ON SQUINTING AS ONE OF THE ARTS. 


OccasionaLLy in the world’s history arts have been 
lost. ‘Thanks, however, to man’s ingenuity, their 
number is, on the whole, upon the increase, Some- 
times they spring up in a night, invented and patented 
before morning ; sometimes they have a long struggle 
for existence, but win it in the end. Perhaps the 
most interesting cases are those where despised merit 
at length makes good its claim, asserting itself until 
the Society of Arts is forced to open its ranks for a 
new member. It seems to us that the claims of 
squinting, to be considered as such, have never as yet 
been recognised nor even examined. At the best, it 
has never taken higher rank than as an accomplish- 
ment, giving a very limited pleasure to very few, and 
utterly barren of other results. Certain new ideas, 
however, have at length brought it into repute, and 
made it prominent in society as an_ intellectual 
relaxation. Not only so, but the power of judicious 
squinting—a power susceptible of a high degree of 
cultivation—has become, in the eyes.\(how we miss 
the usual phrase, ‘in the hands!’) of the philosopher, 
a valuable instrument of scientific investigation. 

These are not paradoxes, but simple matters of 
fact. If we were not continually being reminded, by 
the history of science, that the simplest secrets are 
the last to be discovered, it would astonish us to 
reflect for how long a time men lived in ignorance 
of the advantage of having two eyes. They would 
realise, of course, under the contingency of losing one, 
the convenience of having the other to fall back upon; 
but not until the second quarter of this century was 
it clearly seen what other specific purpose was served 
by a double organisation; or in what respect, except 
that of beauty, which is after all conventional, the 
perfect man was superior to the Cyciop. The history 
of this discovery is wonderfully interesting. It may 
thus be shortly written: A few ingenious gentlemen 
squinted thoughtfully and knowingly for a few 
evenings, and the problem was set at rest. Science 
was satisfied, but the art of squinting had yet to be 
popularised. Science, out of gratitude, lent her aid, 
and invented a stereoscope ; thus making a repetition 
of the original experiment, to which she was so much 
indebted, to become a charming recreation for all, 
and teaching, amongst other things beautiful and 
instructive, how much is gained by the power of 
judiciously converging our optic axes. 

When a one-eyed man looks, as we have seen one 
look, into a stereoscope, and declares the effect to 
be wonderful, we feel for him; but delicacy forbids 


us to expound to him that he has missed the purpose 


of the instrument, nor can ever see its true wonders. 
When a lady, on the other hand, naively declares 
that the effect is to her improved by closing one eye, 
we see that slie is one who is not living up to her 
privileges, and proceed gently to shew her that she 
is sacrificing one of her most important optical 
advantages. ‘Madam,’ we say, ‘you cannot squint 
with one eye; and this little instrument was invented 
simply to assist you to squint—nothing more.’ Having 
startled her to attention, we explain to her that with 
one eye she was simply looking at a photograph ~ 
slightly magnified, the objects in which were rendered 
apparently solid only by the distribution of light and 
shade, as in an ordinary picture; but that there are 
two pictures on the slide, which are dissimilar, and 
that both of these must be seen together, before any 
real solidity is given. That the lenses do combine 
these dissimilar pictures into one, is perhaps most 
simply shewn by covering them over alternately with 
a piece of white paper on which cross-lines have 
been drawn; the cross is then seen, on looking into 
the instrument, to be lying upon the uncovered 
picture. ‘You see then, madam, that one must be 
placed on the other.” She evidently thinks it in a 
double sense an imposition. ‘ 
However, our present purpose is not with the 
stereoscope, except in so far as it is an appliance 
which enables thousands daily, without their know- 
ing it, to practise an art whose claims we happen 
now to be taking under our especial patronage. 
Squinting, in fact, opens a new source of pleasure, 
and puts us in possession of a new power' absolutely 
unattainable by any other process. It was invented 
long since, this art of seeing double; but probably, 
from being known to be a power often developed 
under discreditable circumstances, and obtained, it 
would seem, only in exchange for other more valu- 
able faculties, it has fallen into disrepute, and is 
rarely practised in sober society. Now, however, 
that in these our times its practice has become 
with artificial aid an almost universal recreation, i 
advocacy can be open to no suspicion. 
We are familiar, and men have long been so, with 
the idea of machinery superseding manual labour; 
but few realise the fact, that the purpose of an optical 
instrument can be to save muscular exertion; and 
yet we may reasonably enough imagine what would 
have been the consequences of the non-invention of 
the stereoscope. The wonderful results brought to 
light by squinting would for a time have remained 
known only to the philosophers. Those few who 
could appreciate the scientific import of those experi- 
ments, to which we have before made reference, would 
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have repeated them with their proper eyes, and com- 
municated the results to one another. Soon, however, 
the general world would have caught up the interest ; 
a mania would have set in, and the optic muscles 
of society at large would have had a hard time of 
it. Fortunately, a philosopher appeared as a Deus 
cum machind, and saved them; so that now those who 


wonder, are spared the necessity of subjecting their 
optic axes to a tedious drill. 

In this case there is a royal road, cheap and expedi- 
tious enough. But it is, as it were, a railway cut 
through a tunnel and between close embankments, 
and those who travel by it see nothing by the way; 
so that, for so short a distance, we advise those who 
like exercise and roadside interest, to walk it. 

It was announced, at the time of the first intro- 
duction of the stereoscope, that the same results 
might be produced without the instrument as with it, 
by the simple convergence of the eyes to a point 
in front of and between the two diagrams. There 
were few, however, who tried the experiment with 
success, and fewer still who arrived at any conclusion 
as to how the appearance of solidity was produced 
by these means. Squinting, in fact, with precision is 
a difficult matter. With most persons, the attempt to 
bring the eyes to a point at a distance of eight inches 

_ in front of the nose, would probably be not attended 
with immediate success ; and to bring that point back 
or throw it forward an inch at the word of command 
would require some practice. The fingers, however, 
must learn to measure on the violin lengths which 
are calculable with mathematical nicety, before the 
right note can be sounded; and so, all the other 
arts presuppose the exercise of a certain amount 
of mechanical dexterity. If any possess, or have 
eighteenpence to spare upon, the well-known stereo- 
scopic slides which consist of mathematical figures in 
white lines on a black ground, let him endeavour 
as hereunder written. Holding one about a foot 
from him, and directly in front, let him place the 
point of a pencil in the centre between the two 
diagrams, and then move it gradually towards his 
eyes, steadily looking at it. At first, the two diagrams 
will be seen as four, for no single object appears 
single to us unless we are looking directly at it, as 
may be verified by holding a printed page about half 
a foot behind a candle and trying to read it through 
the flame, when the flame will be seen double. As 
the pencil, however, approaches, a point will soon 
be reached when the four diagrams will have become 
three, the two middle ones approaching one another, 
and at last coalescing. Here stop, and looking still at 
the pencil, suddenly withdraw it, and leave the eyes 
fixed upon the point where it was. A stereoscopic 
image is now visible to those who will take a little 
trouble to see it. Not the same, however, as the 
same slide will give through the stereoscope, but that 
reversed. Sixteen out of the twenty-five which form 
the set are reversible without distortion; the others 
are simply thrown into Chinese perspective. As 
we are concerned only to view the middle one, the 
outside diagrams of the three are in our way; can we 
not get rid of them? The triple appearance is simply 
accounted for: the right eye looking at the left-hand 

icture still sees the other one—just as, though look- 
at one candle, we still are conscious of another, if 

it happens to be near it—and the left eye, agai 
though it is looking across at the other picture, still 
sees out of its corner that which is immediately in 
front of it. Toshut the obtrusive images out, all that 
is wanted is a card with a hole in it about an inch 
square: this held with the middle point of the hole 
where the pencil was before it was withdrawn, will 
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A small cardboard box about the size and shape 
of an ordinary stereoscope, with such a screen as we 
have described fixed permanently in it at the proper 
distance—which may readily be found by experiment 
—and two holes at the top for the eyes, will, we may 
promise our readers, fully repay the small investment 
of ingenuity and trouble required for its construction. 
across the aperture of the screen a thread is stretched 
with a small knot in the centre, it will generally 
direct the eyes even of the uninitiated squinter at once 
to the precise point at which the stereoscopic effect 
starts into view. We have thus not only put our- 
selves out of all obligation to lenses, but we have 
obtained a most curious and interesting result. The 
solid image we now see differs, as we have said, from 
that which the same diagrams produce for us when 
looked at through the ordinary stereoscope. It seems 
nearer to the eyes, and smaller than before, and is, 
besides, reversed, concavities having become convex, 
a raised pyramid shewing like a hollow box, and a 
railway tunnel being turned inside out, as one might 
serve a stocking. Does any one ask the reason, he 
is in a fit state to receive further instruction. Per- 
chance, friend, thou knowest not the distinction 
between fore and aft squinting. The former of these 
mysteries of the art we have already descanted upon ; 
the latter, though not generally open to neophytes, 
we are not unwilling to divulge. 

There are, we imagine, few persons who can readily 
converge their eyes to a point further from them than 
two objects, as two candles, so as to see an image of a 
third candle between them. It is not, however, by any 
means an unattainable feat. The first condition of 
success is that the two objects be nearer together than 
the two eyes. The ordinary stereoscopic slides are 
unfit for the purpose of these further experiments, 

nding points upon them being not closer to 
one another than two inches and a half. Some of those 
geometrical diagrams which we have mentioned are, 
however, so simple that they may readily be drawn 
to a diminished scale. With a pair so drawn, the 
attempt may be made. A hint to success may be 
furnished from these considerations. We shall want, 
as before, to banish the two side-images; but as the 
eyes are now not to cross in front of the diagrams, 
the left-hand diagram must be concealed from 
the right eye, and conversely, so that the eyes may 
look straight forward at the pictures in front of 
them respectively. To do this at once will there- 
fore simplify the problem. Place the two diagrams 
nearly close together upon the table; hold a card 
vertically as a wall of partition between them, so 
that the eyes may look each down a different side 
of the card. Soon a single picture will be seen, 
or rather, we should say, a solid image produced 
by the combination of the two pictures. This image 
will be the same as is produced in the ordinary 
stereoscope by the same diagrams placed in the same 
way: so that, if we construct a small box with a 
vertical wall of partition permanently fixed in it, we 
have a home-made stereoscope without lenses; its 
only imperfection being that it is not adapted for 
viewing pictures of the size of those with which 
photography now so abundantly supplies us. These 
may be used with the box we first described, and 
since that will reverse them, strange and highly 
curious results will sometimes be produced. The 
foreground of a landscape, for instance, may retire 
into the distance, and the objects in the background 
come forward, while a street may be thrown into 
perspective that agrees better with Hogarth’s carica- 
ture than with the rules of the Academy. If we cut 
a slide in two, however, and make the diagrams 
change sides, our first box will unite them into a 
true solid image, while a box of the construction last 
described would, if the distance between our eyes 
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were greater than it is, distort them. The lenses of 
a stereoscope, therefore, aid us in two ways: they 
give us the advantage of viewing larger pictures; and, 
again, save us the trouble of finding the right point 
at which to look, by artificially placing the two 
pictures together, and leaving us to look at them at 
our leisure. For our part, gratefully acknowledging 
this assistance, we yet contend that as long as the 
optic axes remain uneducated, men will not appre- 
ciate at its true value a discovery which throws clear 
light on part of the mystery of vision, and distinctly 
gives the nineteenth century a new idea. That we 
obtain our perception of solidity from the fact, 
that the two images of a solid body formed in the 
two eyes are dissimilar, could not be demonstrated 
otherwise than by recombining two such dissimilar 
plane images, and obtaining therefrom a perceptian of 
solidity. Herein was the art of squinting the hand- 
maid to science. Most persons, regarding the stere- 


_oscope as belonging to the genus ‘optical instru- 


ment,’ are content to set its wonders down to natural 
magic, or say generally that it is an illusion of the 
eyes. True; but as it is an illusion which any one, 
with ten minutes’ practice, may reproduce at pleasure 
without any instrument whatever, and helps, more- 
over, wonderfully to explain that other illusion of our 
seeing things as they really are, it is well to try our 
own powers, and reflect upon what they make mani- 
fest tous. Therefore do we advocate an art, through 
the practice of which a few minds in the present 
generation have been led up to the discovery of highly 
interesting truths of science, and the multitude 
enjoy a pleasure which never would have existed 
but for that discovery. There must be something in it. 


THE SANTA CASA OF LORETTO.-* 


Recrvitep by a night of well-earned sleep, the morn- 
ing following our arrival in Loretto found us assembled 
in the general sala of the inn, waiting for breakfast 
and the return of the V—— family, who} the servants 
told us, had gone out soon after dawn. They speedily 
came in with cheerful faces, having fulfilled all the 
devotional exercises prescribed to devout Roman 
Catholics on their first visit to the Santa Casa, and 
were now ready to enter cordially into the survey of 
the church and all the curiosities it contained. 

While we were still at table, we heard a voice in 
rich oily tones, accompanied by a boisterous laugh, 
inquiring for the Signorine Inglesi. Presently a short, 
stout, very stout, priest entered the room, and apos- 
trophised as il Signor Canonico, was greeted by my 
cousins with unfeigned friendliness. It appeared he 
had known the family some years before, having been 
the curate of their parish in Ancona. The exercise of 
his duties used occasionally to lead him to my uncle’s 
house—at such times, for instance, as blessing it at 
Easter, or distributing the tickets for confession to 
the servants—opportunities which he never failed to 
improve in a little attempt at converting the signorine. 
Now it would be the present of a life of Santa Filo- 
mena, or some other saintly legend, which they were 
implored to substitute for other reading; or again, a 
medal or relic to be suspended round their necks, and 
win them to the fold. These simple devices invariably 
proving abortive, the poor padre would shake his head, 
look at them with tears in his eyes, and plunging his 
hand into a capacious pocket, draw thence a goodly 

* See Journal No. 205, From Ancona to Loretto. The present 
article forms the sequel of a somewhat remarkable series of 
papers descriptive of life and manners in Italy, written by an 
English lady brought up in an English family, but in the heart 
of native society. In the preceding one, the authoress, accom- 
panied by a party, already introduced to the reader, proceeded 
from Ancona to Loretto; and this contains a description of the 
Holy House of that place. Another article, giving an amusing 
aceount of a notable Carmelite will ‘lude the series. 
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packet of sugar-plums, in the discussion whereof all 
controversial bitterness was soon forgotten. 

These amicable relations had for some time been 
suspended, owing to his prospering in the world, and 
having been translated to a canon’s stall at Loretto— 
evidently an easy and thriving post. As soon as the 
first expressions of pleasure at this unexpected meet- 
ing were over, the canonico was introduced in form to 
the V——-s, the officers, and the cugina forestiera, and 
had a varied compliment for each member of the 
party; after which, without the slightest modulation 
of voice, but rather if possible pitching it in a higher 
key, and with an indescribable play of feature and 
vivacity of gesture, he began inveighing against his 
young friends for not giving him timely notice that 
they were coming to Loretto, when they might have 
eaten due boceont (two mouthfuls) at his house. Pre- 
cisely for this reason, they replied, had they deter- 
mined not to apprise him beforehand, knowing his 
hospitality would have led to the commission of some 
pazzia or folly upon their account. At this pleasantry 
he laughed and wheezed till he was nearly black in 
the face; but on recovering his breath, insisted that, 
although it was certainly too late to think of preparing 
a dinner, they should not be let off so easily as they 
expected, and must therefore, with all the honourable 
company—making a circular movement with his hands 
——— at noon and take /a cioccolata under his poor 


The good man was clearly so much in earnest, that 
it would have been ungracious to decline, and an 
appointment was accordingly made for that hour. 
This important business being satisfactorily adjusted, 
he took his leave, and we set forth to visit the fane 
where pilgrim-kings have worshipped. 

Strangers were evidently no rarity in Loretto, and 
the admiring gaze of the population did not greet our 
appearance as at Umana. Simply looked upon as 
travellers, and legitimate objects of prey, we were 
soon beset by the vendors of the trinkets peculiar to 
the place, and imposed on without mercy. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the corone, or chaplets, 
with which the midshipmen persisted in filling their 
pockets, and the bracelets of ten beads called corone 
alla moda—an indefinite supply whereof [officier marié 
seemed to consider indispensable to his wife—were 
charged them at least three times their value. The 
main street, already noticed, opens upon a spacious 
square, adorned by a fountain and two handsome 
colonnades, and flanked by the palace of the bishop 
and the Jesuits’ College; at the upper end, on a rising 
ground, stands the church of the Santa Casa, a large 
and commanding edifice. 

The interior is profusely decorated, and contains 
numerous side-chapels enriched with pietures in 
mosaic ; but the object on which the eye first rests on 
entering is a structure of an oblong form of white 
Carrara marble, completely incrusted with statues, 
Corinthian columns, and exquisite bass-reliefs, placed 
on a platform accessible by three or four broad steps, 
immediately beneath the cupola. This is the far-famed 
Holy House, or, more properly speaking, the costly 
building raised over the reputed cottage of Nazareth, 
at once to impede its future migrations, and pre- 
serve it for the edification of the faithful. Passing 
into the sacred tabernacle, a gorgeous vision strikes 
upon the senses—golden lamps suspended from the 
ceiling, shed a mellow but subdued light upon an 
altar, where jewelled chalices, crucifixes, and candel- 
abras are arrayed in glittering profusion, surmounted 
by an image, whence literally a blaze of diamonds is 
radiating. Here prostrate forms are always seen, 
brows bent low in penance or adoration; and here 
many a guilt-worn wretch, coming from distant 
realms, in penury and toil, has sunk rejoicing on his 
knees, and deemed his pardon won! 
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Above, around, on every side, are evidences of the 
piety and liberality of the princely votaries to the 
shrine, whose offerings were pointed out with conscious 
pride by the young priest who had attached himself to 
our party. ‘The figure of the Madonna and Child, 
rudely carved in cedar, and said to be the workmanship 
of St Luke, is absolutely covered with gems. The two 
heads are encircled with tiaras of immense value, and 
the black velvet in which the shapeless trunk of the 
image is enswathed, is scarcely discernible amid the 
ear-rings, necklaces, and chains of the most sparkling 
brilliants overlaying it. Each jewel, and candle- 
| stick, and lamp, has its donor and its history, all 

duly registered in printed catalogues annexed to the 
| authenticated relation of the house and its mysterious 
| flittings. This book sets forth how, in the year 1294, 

the Santa Casa, where the Virgin had meekly dwelt, 

and watched the childhood of her son, was first lifted 

from its foundations by angel hands, and borne from 
| Palestine to Dalmatia. After a short interval, the 
same supernatural agency transported it across the 
Adriatic to a hill in the vicinity of Ancona; thence, 
after one or two brief haltings, it was finally conveyed 
to Loretto, where the speedy erection of a churcli 
over the precious deposit, attested the piety of the 
inhabitants, and secured them the continuance of its 
presence. 

From that time the cottage of Nazareth went on 
increasing in fame and riches ; miracles were wrought 
by its influence, and princes and pontiffs contended 
who should do it honour, until 1797, when the sun of 
its prosperity became clouded. ‘Phe pitiless exactions 
of the French compelled Pius VI. to have recourse to 
| the treasures of the Madonna di Loretto to meet his 
' conquerors’ demands; and in the following year, the 

fierce invaders captured the town, and sent the vener- 
| ated image to Paris. It was restored, however, a few 
| years afterwards, to the joy of all sincere adherents to 
| the church, and was solemnly crowned by Pius VII. 
with those same diadems whose rainbow lustre dazzles 
the beholder. 

The internal dimensions of the Santa Casa are 
those of a mere hut—27 English feet in length, 124 
in breadth, and proportionably low. The ceiling is 
blackened by the smoke of the many lamps which 
are perpetually burning, the lower walls are covered 
|; With plates of silver, gilded and wrought into bass- 

reliefs, except on one side where a portion of the 
| original masonry is left exposed. It is of course brick- 
work, discoloured by time, and worn smooth by the 
| kisses continually pressed upon it. ‘The priest pointed 
to a rude sort of recess, which he told us was the fire- 
|| place of the Holy Family, and then produced a cup 

or bowl called La Scodella Santa, from which the 

Madonna used to drink. All the faithful reverently 
| press their lips to this relic, and then place in it their 
chaplets, crosses, or medals, to be blessed. 

The well-known story of a channel being worn 
| on the pavement immediately surrounding the Holy 

House, by the knees of pilgrims, is not in the least 
exaggerated. There are two distinct furrows in the 
marble, traced there by the thousands who have 
| yearly dragged themselves, in this attitude of devotion, 
| for a given number of times around its walls. At the 
|, moment of our visit, several peasant-women were thus 
| shuffling along, seemingly without much inconvenience, 

with the exception of one, whose attitude and appear- 
ance produced a painful impression on my mind. She 
| was working her way round on her hands and knees, 

drawing as she went a line with her tongue upon the 
pavement. I know not how long she had been in that 
position, but it was horrible to view: her face was 
black and swollen; her eyes starting from their sockets; 
the veins on her forehead standing out like tight 
strained cords, and mingled blood and saliva flowing 
from her mouth. Our conductor looked unconcernedly 


at the poor wretch as we passed, and said in answer to 
my appealing glances: ‘It is only a great penance; 
you may be sure she richly deserves it: there are 
many who come here in this way to expiate their 
sins;’ and then walked on, leading the way to the 
treasury, as if the subject were too commonplace for 
further consideration. 

The Sala del Tesoro is a magnificent hall richly 
painted in fresco, the ceiling representing the death of 
the Madonna, surrounded by the apostles, and the 
walls furnished with immense presses with glass-doors, 
in which are deposited the numerous and yearly 
increasing offerings to the shrine. Many of these are 
of great value, although of course not equalling the 
splendour of those displayed upon and around the 
image. Some evidence considerable eccentricity in 
the donors, such as the king of Saxony’s wedding-suit, 
a full court costume of gold and silver brocade, 
estimated at I forget how many thousand crowns; 
others, again, are of a devotional type—silver statuettes 
of saints, crucifixes, and church vessels; but the 
majority of gifts comprise necklaces, gold chains, rings, 
brooches, watches, cups, flagons, s‘lver hearts—contri- 
butions from every nation and every class—from the 


| gemmed sevigné that lately sparkled in the saloons of 
| the quartier St Germain, to the coral pendants a poor 


contadina has proffered in gratitude for last year’s 
vintage. 

At a moderate computation, the present collection 
would amply stock a score of jewellers’ shops; never- 
theless, as a gray-haired sacristan informed us with a 
sigh, it is not worthy to be named in the same breath 
with the glories of the ancient treasury. 

Thence we were reconducted to the church, to see 
the mosaic pictures in the side-chapels, full-sized | 
admirable copies of celebrated masters, and of course 
most valuable from the tedium and minuteness 
requisite in their execution. Resides these there are 
some originals by Guercino, and other celebrated 
artists, their subjects mostly referring to different 
passages in the life of the Virgin, as supplied by 
legends of the east, the writings of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and other traditional sources. But of all 
the monuments of the piety or ostentation of the 
Roman pontiffs, who for centuries lavished large sums 
on the adornment of this edifice, nothing can compete 
with the marble casing that encloses the Santa Casa. 
This costly monument of the best times of Italian art, 
projected by Julius L., was commenced under Leo X.; 
and in its execution the most eminent sculptors seem 
to have vied in leaving worthy memorials of their 
skill. Designed by Bramante—Sansovino, Bandinelli, 
Giovanni da Bologna, besides others scarcely less 
illustrious, were employed on the bass-reliefs, and 
those groups of prophets and sibyls, which in majestic 
beauty still rivet the admiration of the beholder. 
There is a figure of Jeremiah, by Sansovino, at the 
angle of the western facade, the sublime mournfulness 
of which haunts me even now. 

We were still engaged in our survey, when we were 
joined by my cousins’ friend the canonico, panting for 
breath, who had come to remind us of our engagement. 
Accordingly, we adjourned en masse to his habitation, 
situated in a very miserable narrow street, or rather 
lane; and climbing up a steep, dark, and indescribably 
dirty staircase, arrived at last at the u/tino piano, where 
the door was opened with many courtesies by a middle- 
aged, demure-looking personage, introduced by the 
canonico as La Signora Placida, his niece and house- 
keeper. 

The entrance-hall was in the usual style of dwellings 
of this description, with four carved-back settles or 
benches, some undistinguishable oil-paintings in frames 
that had once been gilded, a clothes-horse, a broom, 
and dust-pan—whose offices were mere sinecures, to 
judge by the appearance of the floor—and so on. 
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tained a horse-hair sofa, so hard and high that one was 
perpetually slipping off, and six chairs to correspond ; 
a folded card-table whereon stood a silver /ucerna, and 
a press with glass-doors, in which a set of cups and 
saucers was displayed. 

To accommodate their numerous guests, our host and 
his niece brought in a number of chairs from adjoining 
rooms, and seated us with great bustle and ceremony ; 
an operation diversified by the Signora Placida’s con- 
tinually darting into some obscure region of the house, 
whence she could be overheard disputing with a shrill- 
voiced attendant, or energetically clattering glasses 
and plates, in a manner that singularly belied her 
name. Meantime, the canonico talked and gesticu- 
lated, patted the youngest midshipman on the head, 
to his evident disgust, entertained Madame V,—— 
with the history of his relative, on whose virtues he 
pronounced a glowing panegyric, and recounted to the 
consul the latest miracles performed at the Santa 
Casa, while he shook his finger playfully at my cousins, 
as if menacing them with a return to their ancient 
hostilities. Presently the circle received an addition 
in the shape of another priest, Don Antonio, a great | 
friend of our canonico’s, and almost as rosy, and | 
pursy, and jovial as himself, who now came to have 
his share of the good things and see the /forestieri. 

This was one of those quaint Italian friendships I 
have so often noticed. It commenced in boyhood at 
the seminary, had been renewed on our host’s estab- 
lishing himself at Loretto, and would probably 
continue unbroken till the end of their days. Regu- 
larly as clock-work used Don Antonio to come eve 
evening to make /a societa—limited to himself, I 
believe—play at cards, and discuss the petty scandal 
of the place. I asked him if they ever read, at which 
he shrugged his shoulders, and said that after going 
through the daily office in the breviary, for his part he 
must own he had had enough of study. This facetious 
response was loudly echoed by the canonico, and they 
laughed over it in chorus with a sound more resem- 
bling the shaking of stones in a barrel than any human 
manifestation of hilarity. 

The chocolate was now brought in by the serra, and 
handed to us by the two friends and the niece. It 
was made thick, and served in cups without handles, 
and tea-spoons not being apparently considered requi- 
site, the uninitiated found some difficulty in discussing 
it with propriety ; but after watching our entertainers, 
we perceived that the approved method was to steep 
in it morsels of rusks which had been distributed at 
the same time, and then convey them daintily to one’s 
lips through the medium of the thumb and forefinger. 
This was followed by trays of ices and sweetmects 
from the caffe, the canonico observing significantly, 
he well remembered the signorine were always fond 
of dolci ; and when, to please him, every one had eaten 
as much as he possibly could, he insisted on pouring 
all the remaining bon-bons into our handkerchiefs, to 
amuse us, as he expressed it, on our way home. 

When it was time to think of going, he declared we 
must first see the house, and took us into a small 
adjoining room, containing a writing-table with a 
dried-up inkstand, and two or three shelves adorned 
with some very dusty dry-looking folios in parchment 
covers. ‘This den, he told us, he retired to when he 
studied or had letters to write—both rare occurrences, 
it was evident. Next we were shewn the dining-room, 
with no furniture but a table and rush-bottomed 
chairs, and opening into the kitchen—a custom also 
generally followed in houses of higher pretensions, but 
opposed to all our notions of quiet or refinement; and, 
lastly, into his and the niece’s sleeping apartments, 


drawers—on which, under a glass shade, stood a figure 


in each a clumsy wooden bedstead, rickety chest of 
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From this we were ushered into the sala, which con- | and flaxen curls—two chairs, the usual tripod-shaped 


washing-stand, and an engraving of some devotional 
subject, with a crucifix, a little receptacle for holy- 
water, and a palm that had been blessed at Easter, 
hanging near the pillow. You may enter a hundred 
bedrooms in families of the middle class in this part 
of Italy, and see them fitted up after the same pattern ; 
those of the provincial nobility have a little more 
display in mirrors, or pictures, but no greater comfort. 
The introduction of all the visitors into the canonico’s 
chamber was not, I suspect, wholly without design; 
for our attention was speedily attracted to a cotta or 
alb of fine white cambric lying upon the bed, the most 
elaborate specimen of the art of crimping it was pos- 
sible to behold. The niece immediately held it up for 
our closer inspection, while the uncle stood by smiling ; 
and in answer to our praises of the exquisite designs 
of flowers, leaves, &c., with which it was wrought, 
entirely by a manual process, told us it was the work 
of the nuns of a particular order—I forget the name 
—a very strict one, moreover, who, by way of serving 
the altar, dedicate themselves to the preparation of 
this part of the priestly vestments. This marvellous 
example of fine plaiting, however, was but the least 
recommendation of the ephod, which was trimmed 
= a deep flounce of the most magnificent point- 
ace. 

‘Look at that, look at that!’ chuckled the canonico, 
rubbing his hands with glee; ‘that is the lace which 
all the ladies of Loretto, and Recanati, and Macerata— 
yes, all of them together—are envious of, when I walk 
in the procession of the Corpus Domini! I have been 
offered five hundred dollars for it by a Russian princess 
who came here on a pilgrimage; but I could not 
make up my mind to part with it. Look at that 
tracery—look at that ground, it is perfect—not a 
thread broken;’ and he descanted on it with the 
zest of a connoisseur. 

When he paused in his raptures—‘ Signor Canonico,’ 
meekly suggested La Signora Placida, ‘may I fetch | 
the stole you have just had worked ?’ 

* Ah, the little vain thing!’ was the rejoinder; ‘she 
is so proud of my vestments! It is a trifle though—— 
Well, well, bring it out.’ And from a long pasteboard 
box, duly enveloped in tissue-paper, the Signora 
Placida drew forth a gorgeous stole, the original 
texture cloth of silver, but almost concealed by raised 
embroidery in gold. 

‘The canonico has not worn this yet; it is for 
the great funzione—that is, church-ceremony—of the 
Madonna in August,’ said the niece, with as much 
earnestness as if she were a lady’s-maid talking of 
her mistress’s preparations for a ball, and disposing 
it so that it might be viewed to the greatest advantage. 
It really was beautiful as a work of art, due to the 
skill, as Don Antonio informed us, of another set of 
nuns, who exclusively applied themselves to needle- 
work in gold and silver. 

The pleasure this good man took in the display of 
his friend’s possessions, impressed me very favourably. 
‘Per Bacco!’ he exclaimed, handling the vestment 
with respect—‘ each time I see it, it strikes me more! 
It is worth—ss—ss—ss—ss,’ emitting a long sibilla- 
tory whistle, expressive in the Marche of something 
unlimited, whether of good cheer, astonishment, 
money, or so forth. 

* Via, via” said the canonico modestly, ‘it is not 
much a poor priest can do. Still, we may place it at 
the same value as the lace, and be within the mark.’ 

Our reiterated admiration evidently enchanted the 
trio; in fact, it was altogether with the most amicable 
feelings, and with mutual thanks and protestations, 
we took our leave, the politeness of our entertainer 
and Don Antonio leading them to give us their 
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renowned for its collection of majolica, consisting of 
three hundred vases coloured from designs by Raphael 
and his pupils. 

No adventures beftll us in these perambulations, 
except that we were more beset and pestered than 
before, if possible, by the beggars, who followed us 
in troops, and for whom, I learned with astonish- 
ment, no almshouse or refuge of any kind existed. 
Concluding our sight-seeing with another visit to the 
Santa Casa, there remained but time for a hasty 
dinner, ere we set out on our return to Ancona—the 
state of the neighbourhood, as we were repeatedly 
reminded, necessitating our departure in broad day- 

ht. 
ithe usual scene of clamour, begging, imprecations, 
and blessings attended our exit from Loretto, a place 
which presents the strongest contrast of wealth and 
poverty it has ever been my lot to witness, or entered 
my imagination to conceive. 


A VOICE FROM BAKER STREET. 


*I come from Alabama;’ but my father’s name being 
of-no sort of importance to the public, I reserve it. 
Suffice it to say that I am an American citizen who 
has kept pace with his age. I am not only a 
transcendentalist, but a spirit-rapper; not only a 
spirit-rapper, but a clairvoyant; and clairvoyance, 
comprehending of course the well-known faculty of 
understanding the thoughts of animals, is all that 
at present I have to do with. Concluding to judge 
for myself upon every institution of which the old 
country boasts, I was present at the Smithfield show 
this year, in Baker Street, and observed narrowly 
—if ‘narrowly’ can be applied to such animals— 
the fat cattle, and with the most interesting results. 
I here subjoin an account of a conversation held, 
upon the evening of the last day of the show, with 
an enormously obese, but nevertheless exceedingly 
intelligent pig. Almost all his brethren had been 
removed to a place which, from motives of deli- 
cacy, we had tacitly agreed to call ‘elsewhere,’ so 
that our discourse was quite uninterrupted. I had 
been putting some leading questions to the animal 
regarding his personal history, and nothing could 
exceed the candour and openness of his replies. The 
following is the substance of his experiences, which— 
as he is, alas! now no more—I feel no hesitation in 
giving to the public. On my remonstrating with him, 
at the commencement of his communication, upon 
his perpetual use of the monosyllable ‘ Umgh, Umgh,’ 
he repeated it with some acerbity, and continued as 
follows : 

*Umgh, Umgh! I wish I could set down in writing 
the sentiment which that expression in the mouth of 
any one of our much-suffering family conveys to por- 
cine ears. No sigh of lover was ever half so affecting, 
or cost its utterer one-tenth part of the effort, believe 
me. I ama swine myself, a porker, a Baker Street 

ize-pig, and I ought to know. Umgh, Umgh. I 

n’t say it comes from the heart, because, like 
some other over-fed people I might name, I have no 
heart worth mentioning ; but it comes from that spot 
which the organ of my softer affections, the home of 
my early memories, the sacred receptacle of the purest 
feelings of my nature, did once occupy—before it 
was turned into fat. It emanates—does this “ Umgh, 
Umgh”—from “flabby lungs,” with “nodules of the 
size of a kidney-bean imbedded in them ;” and if you 
don’t believe me, why, ask Mr F. G. Gant of the 
Royal Free Hospital, who saw the very last of my 
dear brother-in-law, who was at my side but the 
other day.’ 

‘Who is Mr Gant?’ said I, with feeling. 

‘Mr Gant,’ replied the pig, ‘is a medical gentleman 
who has most humanely given a good deal of his time 


to an investigation of our wrongs. You may have 
seen some of his letters, perhaps, in the daily papers. 
In reply to a post-mortem examination by this surgeon, 
it transpired, that my stout connection—he was of a 
celebrated Berkshire family, and highly esteemed— 
had been going about, or at least had been lying down 
upon one side, for the last six months “ with a hyper- 
trophied left ventricle, and a liver of a dark livid 
colour ;” besides which he enjoyed “congestion of the 
hepatic veins of the left lobe.” I overheard this 
as being in the Post, one morning, among the rest of 
the fashionable intelligence, and it gave me quite a 
turn; which, considering that I weigh one-and-twenty 
stone, is not, as you may imagine, a very easy thing 
todo. What did Mr Gant write there in illustration 
of the pathognomonic condition of my brother-in-law, 
and other of his Berkshire relatives, while exhibiting 
in the Baker Street Bazaar? Why this: “They lay 
helplessly on their sides, with their noses propped up 
against each other’s backs, as if endeavouring to 
breathe more easily; but their respiration was bad, 
suffocating, and at long intervals. ‘Then you heard a 
short catching snore, which shook the whole body 
of the animal, and passed with the motion of a wave 
over its fat surface, which, moreover, felt cold.” I 
protest that, when I heard this, a shudder passed with 
the motion of a wave over my surface, and I dare say, 
had you put your hand on me just then, that I should 
have, moreover, felt cold. Why, this beats anything 
that one ever heard of aldermen. They have laid 
their heads together often enough for foolish purposes 
—that of making wooden pavements, for one—but 
not “with their noses propped against each other’s 
backs,” I do believe. 

‘They do breathe rather stertorously under their 
pocket-handkerchiefs after dinner, perhaps, but— 
“Umgh, Umgh”—the most apoplectic of them has the 
suspiration of a sleeping infant compared with mine. 
Turtle even twice a day is no match for oil-cake, 
you may depend upon it. A certain Devon cow, an 
acquaintance of my deceased brother-in-law, attracted 
the benevolent surgeon’s attention in this exhibition 
by looking extremely ill, and “laying her head and 
neck flat upon the ground like a greyhound.” He 
asked an attendant what was the matter with her, 
who replied: “I knows nothing of them beasties in 
particular, but it’s the case with many on’em, I knows 
that.” He might have said, with very little exagger- 
ation, “with all on’em.” There was, for instance, 
His Grace the Duke of Richmond’s fat wether—for 
I am not making a plea for my own kind only, but 
for sheep or what not, wether or no, in one common 
cause—had a heart weighing two and a half ounces. 
“Tts external surface was very soft, greasy, and of a 
dirty brownish-yellow colour,” observes the doctor. 
“On opening the two ventricular cavities, their exter- 
nal surface and substance were equally soft, greasy, 
and yellow throughout; an appearance due to the 
infusion of fat between the muscular fibres of which 
the heart should chiefly consist. This substitute of 
fat for muscle is proved (by the microscope) to have 
ensued; for when examined, the muscular fibres no 
longer presented the characteristic cross-markings, 
but the /ibrille within the fibres were entirely broken 
up by bright globules of fat. The healthy structure 
of the beast had therefore thoroughly degenerated by 
its conversion into fat.” The heart of the Prince-con- 
sort’s Devon heifer had both ventricles completely 
turned into fat. “Did you hever?” as my poor master 
used to observe to the general company, when enrap- 
tured at some proof of my superporcine sagacity. It 
was through his good offices—severe as they at the 
time appeared to me—that I became a scholar. 

‘I was once the learned pig of Greenwich and other 
fairs, too numerous to mention. Those fairs have 
long been abolished. Those days have fled for eer | 
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i of them is still to me most sad, 


most sweet. “Tears from the depth of some divine 
despair,” well up as I think of them, from the fatty 
ventricles about my heart, glimmer at those eyes 
whose lids I am unable to raise without the aid of my 
friendly feeder, and trickle down my brown pig's 
cheeks in silence. Umgh, Umgh! Little did the 
giantess of Kent, in the same caravan with whom I 
had the honour to travel, imagine that I should ever 
come to rival her in weight and bulk. I think I see, 
even now, that magnificent arm of hers, hanging, as 
if inadvertently, out of the caravan-window, so that 
the people outside were induced to rush in in crowds 
to pay their pennies. I should have admired it more 
myself, had it not been for its extreme resemblance 
in size and colour to a Bologna sausage—a delicacy 
which I understand to have at least the flavour of 
pig-meat. Our very dancing-dog was at that time 
but little thinner than I. We were at feud with one 
another from first to last. I bit one of his dog’s ears, 
I remember, during a little difficulty we had concern- 
ing the equal division of some edible; and it is to his 
rapacity that I owe the fact of my being destitute of a 
tail; but now my bowels yearn—figuratively, that is, 
for I have no bowels that can be called such, says 
Mr Gant—towards my sprightly companion of other 
days. Happy Rigdum Funnidos, or, as we, his inti- 
mates, were wont to call him, Happy Rig! Though 
thou wast half shaven as to thy body, in fanciful and 
even ridiculous resemblance to the king of beasts, and 
redder as to thine eyes than the very albino whose 
rival attractions excited our old master to frenzy 
at every fair, thou art yet at least safe from Baker 
Street. Be content with thy lot. Whatever haps to 
thee, it is not likely that “the apex of thy left ven- 
tricle has given way” through extreme obesity; or 
that “the thin lining of the cavity thus produced 
alone prevents thy death occurring instantaneously.” 
‘When I was a learned pig, and wise in mine own 
conceit, I was wont to murmur: “ Umgh, for a life of 
idleness! Umgh (or “ Ah!” as a man would say), to 
lie in the sunshine all the day long, with plenty of food 
to be got at without the trouble of rising!” At that 
time, I despised intellect. My occupation of trotting 
about in a literary circle—that is to say, in a circle 
of capital letters—seemed to me then to be a round 
of existence tedious enough. The stopping saga- 
ciously opposite to the young lady who was to be 
married within the year, and to the young gentleman 
who had not paid for his boots, and the guessing at 
the probable number of olive-trees which should 
bless their union, seemed very hard work indeed. 
Shaking hands with my proprietor at the conclusion 
of the performance was to me a most painful mani- 
festation of friendly feeling: bowing to the com- 
pany three times was a considerable effort; and 
standing upon my hind-legs was perfect agony, But 
what were such slight personal inconveniences to 
the miseries I suffer now? It is only when my 
friendly feeder lifts my eyelids that, as I have before 
mentioned, I possess any evidence of having either 
hind-legs or fore-legs. ‘The notion of my now stand- 
ing up on two—nay, upon any, however great a 
number of legs—would set me laughing, only that I 
am fully aware that the slightest cachinnation would 
cause my immediate decease. Any attempt at a bow 
would now be indeed a congé, and shaking hands, my 
final farewell to the world. Judges (sic) of what is 
excellent in pigs, connoisseurs in cattle, umpires of 
this Baker Street abomination (held, as is most fitting, 
by the by, under the floor of the Room of Horrors 
itself), have gloated over me admiringly. They have 
punched and sounded that delicate ground which lies 
upon either side and above the spot where my little 


certainly have never turned round so far as to catch a 
view of it.) They have highly commended me as 
“Improved Blankshire Breed ;” by way of recom- 
pense, perhaps, as they fondly imagine, for m 
“mouth lying open, and nostrils dilating at aah 
painful inspiration.” 

‘They have given me a gold medal to wear at 
my breast, as if to hide that spot beneath which 
play—play indeed? work, and work very hard—my 
congested lungs. 

‘They have called me with their flattering tongues 
“a picture,” but never bestowed one thought upon 
what it cost me to be put in such a frame. With my 
spoiled heart, with my labouring chest, with my 
vitiated life-fluid, I must be a healthy article of food 
truly; don’t you think so, Brother Jonathan?’ 

‘Poor fat pig,’ said I, ‘you have my most sincere 
pity. Icalculate that you are going to—a—elsewhere, 
to-morrow ; is it not so?’ 

‘Umgh ; yes, I suppose such will be my fate. My 
hope is, my only recompense will be, this—that they, 
the judges, the arbiters of the destinies of cattle, may 
buy many pounds of me at the—in point of fact, at 
the butcher’s (the poor animal uttered this hateful 
name with an emphasis that almost proved the death 
of him); and then, ah, then—umgh—won’t I just 
disagree with them!’ 


FRENCH CRITICISM ON SHAKSPEARE. 


Tue first attempts one nation makes to understand 
another are generally of a curious character: only 
the more salient points, the angularities and appa- 
rent eccentricities, will be attended to at first— 
those things which, taken by themselves, are most 
likely to be provocative only of laughter and ridicule. 
Men are always more easily taken by the peculiari- 
ties than by the general characteristics of their neigh- 
bours; and much more is this the case when the 
people are of a different nation, speak a different 
tongue, and have different manners, customs, insti- 
tutions, and forms of government. This is admirably 
illustrated by the general and popular notion 
the English and French nations have of each other. 
Nothing can be more opposite to the true natures of 
each than this popular judgment. To Frenchmen we 
are in general a rough, barbarous, wife-selling, beer- 
drinking, and beef-eating nation; while to us the 
French are a light, fickle, grimacing, frog-loving, 
bowing, fiery, restless, volatile race. Now, both people 
have in a greater or less degree all these characteris- 
tics, and are what these adjectives designate; but 
these are not their abiding natures, the things which 
have made it possible for each to become the great 
and mighty nation it is: we must seek for these 
below the surface; and find out what is permanent, 
high, and noble in the hearts of them both before we 
can understand the causes of their greatness, and read 
the lessons of their histories aright. 

It is not, however, to enter into the philosophical 
inquiry we write the present paper; our object is 
not of so large and ambitious a character; nor, 
if we were inclined to pursue this most interest- 
ing course, would our space permit of any analysis 
that would lead to a profitable result. We confine 
ourselves to the more pleasing process of shewing 
our readers what one or two of the noted living ones 
of France are doing to make their countrymen under- 
stand Shakspeare—a labour in which we are sure 
every Englishman will wish them unbounded success. 

Times have changed since Voltaire called Hamlet 
the best of ‘those monstrous farces they call trage- 
dies ;’ and since he was astonished ‘how men’s minds 
could have been elevated so as to look at these plays 


tail once “gracefully curled.” (It is a comfort to 


reflect that even if this had been spared to me, I could 


with transport; and how they are still followed 
after in a century which has produced Addison's Cato!’ 
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Our French philosophe thus sums up the reason 
for this extraordinary fact. ‘The English chair- 
men, the sailors, hackney-coachmen, shop-porters, 
butchers, clerks even, are passionately fond of shows: 
give them cock-fights, bull-baitings, fencing-matches, 
burials, duels, gibbets, witchcraft, apparitions, they 
run thither in crowds; nay, there is more than one 
patrician as curious as the populace. The citizens of 
London found in Shakspeare’s tragedies satisfaction 
enough for such a tone of mind. ‘The courtiers were 
obliged to follow the torrent: how can you help 
admiring what the more sensible part of the town 
admires. There was nothing better for a hundred 
and fifty years; the admiration grew with age, and 
became an idolatry. Some touches of genius, some 
happy verses full of force and nature, which you 
remember in spite of yourself, atoned for the remain- 
der, and soon the whole piece succeeded by the help 
of some beauties of detail.’ 

Since Voltaire wrote, a new race of critics have 
arisen in France. They have loved, admired, and in 
a French fashion, idolised Shakspeare. Some of his 
best plays have been translated, and (alas!) adapted 
to their stage. Hamlet has been performed without 
a ghost, and Banquo’s has been banished from Macbeth. 
Still, the French are trying to understand and appre- 
ciate our great poet. Dumas has played with him; 
and a greater than Dumas, George Sand, has given a 
condensed and ‘arranged’ French version of As you 
Like it. Victor Hugo has translated the sonnets into 
French prose, and has preceded them by a theory 
which we shall explain by and by. M. Ernest Lafond 
has translated into French verse the poems and some 
of the sonnets; and a recent number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes had an able article upon Shakspeare 
by one of the most learned of modern French pens. 
In time, we may hope with something of confidence 
that the French may know a little more about Shak- 
speare than M. Voltaire taught them. 

Place aux dames; and first we pay our devoirs to 
George Sand. This author’s notions of poetic (and 
dramatic) justice are sadly outraged at the issue of 
the delightful comedy, As you Like it. In a long pre- 
face to M. Regnier, she explains her notions in detail. 
Her ladylike sensibility is shocked at the union of 
the ‘sweet Audrey with the sprightly Touchstone, and 
the devoted Celia with the detestable Oliver.” She 
in nowise approves of this, and so she alters it alte- 
gether. Of course in real life no devoted Celias ever 
marry detestable Olivers, nor shall they on the stage, 
at least not on George Sand’s stage; she therefore 
makes our old favourite, the melancholy Jaques, 
marry the ‘devoted Celia. We shall quote this 
curious love-scene, and recommend the perusal of the 
whole play to our readers. ‘They will see what it is 
possible for such glorious poetry as thie speech, ‘ All 
the world’s a stage,’ to become in French prose. 
But for the last scene of As you Like it by George 


Scene and Jaques. 

Celia (to Jaques, seated on her right hand). Adieu, 
Jaques! 

Jaques (trembling). Adieu, madame! 

Cel. (retreating, but always looking at him). Adieu! 

Jaq. (without regarding her). Adieu. (He buries his 
face in his hands.) 

Cel. (pausing). You then will remain here all alone! 

Jaq. And, I ask of you, what should I do elsewhere? 
Yes, this cabin which you leave is mine. I shall remain 
there alone, all alone, for the rest of my life, and I shall 
love nothing but the trees which have seen you pass under 
their shade, and the grass on which your feet have trod. 

Cel. But ere three months have passed, the trees will 


lose their foliage, and the grass will not preserve for 
three days the traces of my steps. 
Jaq. Go; it is well as it is: I wish to see you 


no more. (Celia comes softly behind him, and puts her 
two hands upon his shoulders—with passionate despair.) 
What do you want with me? 

Cel. Let us go; let us retrace our steps. Give me 
this hopeless existence, and follow me. 

Jaq. No, madame, I have not sold my soul to you: it 
was dead! But it is reanimated—it lives—it suffers! It 
would perish bound to your caprices. It belongs to me: 
L retake it. What does it matter to you? (He passes 
to the left.) 

_ What, then, shail I do with mine, if you abandon 
me 

Jaq. What say you? 

Cel. I say that a loyal woman would not take without 
giving, and that in wishing to take you, I have delivered 
up myself. 

Jaq. Celia! No—you joke! Iam no longer young. 

Cel. Do you love? 

Jaq. I am poor, melancholy—discont 
things—— 

Cel. You do not love then? 

Jaq. (transported). Ah! hold! you are right. I am 
young, Iam rich, 1am gay, 1 am happy. Yes, yes; the 
firmament glows above, and the earth flowers below. I 
breathe with love a new life, and my eyes open to the 
truth. Who—I melancholy? No; I am no more impious. 
Heaven is good, men are gentle, the world is a garden 
of delight, and woman is the angel of pardon (he falls 
at her feet), if I do not dream that you love me! 

Cel. He still doubts. Jaques, by the roses of spring, 
by the virginity of the lilies, by youth, by faith, by 
honour, I love you! Now, will you leave me? 

Jaq. Never! for I love thee also. Oh! the most 
beautiful word that man can say: I love thee! 

Cel. Ah, well! since my father is neither rich nor 
powerful—then, thanks to Heaven, I can be yours— 
am I! 


ted with all 


Let our readers compare this sentimental passage 
with Shakspeare’s termination of the play, and say 
which he likes best—the French or English poect’s 
notion of poetic justice ? 

We now turn to M. Victor Hugo’s translation of 
the sonnets. We said above that the translator had 
a theory. He enters into a careful examination of 
the sonnets—studies them thoroughly—until, as he 
thinks, he wrests their secret from them; and in 
accordance with his own view, he makes a complete 
change in their existing arrangement. He finds in 
the sonnets a complete drama, ‘in which figure three 
personages—the poet, his mistress, and his friend. 
There the poet appears, not under the name which 
the human race gives him, but under that which he 
received in private life. It is no more William 
Shakspeare: it is Will whom we see. It is no more 
the dramatic author who speaks; it is the friend—the 
lover.’ He finds that Shakspeare loved the woman to 
whom many of these sonnets are addressed, that for a 
time she coquetted with him, and then, upon the poet’s 
turning round upon her, and threatening her with a 
‘declaration of war,’ she bends to his will; but in the 
very moment of his victory, he finds that she has 
another lover, and that that lover is his own bosom- 
friend. To him the remainder of the sonnets are 
addressed. He admits that this friend, the W. H. of 
the dedication, was Henry Wriothesly, Earl of South- 
ampton; and this once acknowledged, our translator 
says: ‘The mystery with which the sonnets were 
published is easily explained. The Virgin Queen is 
brought in to make up the dénowement. She had for- 
bidden this nobleman to marry, and the poet urges 
him to marry.’ Shakspeare, shewing to Southampton 
how charming is the woman, said to him: ‘ Marry!’ 
But the queen, shewing him the Tower of London, 
said to him: ‘Marry not!’ Here, then, is the knot 
of the difficulty untied; here is the key to the mystery 
furnished. We translate M. Hugo’s concluding 
remarks upon this curious view: ‘We understand 
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now why the publishers, in general rather timid, 
shewed such little eagerness in publishing the sonnets 
in which this fatal union had been advised, and in 
which Shakspeare attacked with so much audacity 
the celibacy commanded by the queen. It was only 
after the death of Elizabeth, when the terror inspired 
by the daughter of Henry VIII. had passed away, 
that the sonnets of Shakspeare found an editor. But 
then the high position which Southampton held, and 
many family considerations, would prevent them from 
giving to publicity without reserve, the intimate 
drama in which one of the first personages in England 
figured. To direct the attention of his contemporaries, 
the editor imagined the mysterious dedication in 
which the initials of Henry Wriothesly, Earl of 
Southampton, were preserved, but inverted: he did 
better still; he published the sonnets in premeditated 
disorder, which broke their logical unity, and ren- 
dered them almost incomprehensible, leaving to 
patient posterity the care of divining the enigma. 
‘This is the secret which we have now the indiscretion 
to betray.’ 

This theory of M. Hugo requires a new arrangement 
of the relation of the sonnets to each other. We shall 
indicate the complete change this made, when we 
state that the first sonnet in the French edition is the 
135th of the English, and the last in the French 
answers to the 55th in the English. 

The following one, which we copy as a specimen, is 
the 60th in our editions, and is represented by the 
150th in the translation of 


VICTOR HUGO. 

Comme les vagues qui se jettent sur les galets de la 
plage, nos minutes se précipitent vers leur fin, chacune 
prenant la place de celle qui la précédait; et toutes se 
pressent en avant dans une pénible procession. 

La nativité, une fois dans les flots de lumitre, monte 
jusqu’a la maturité et y prend sa couronne. Alors les 
éclipses tortueuses s’acharnent contre sa gloire et le 
temps detruit les dons dont il l’avait comblée. 

Le temps balafre la fleur de la jeunesse et creuse les 
paralléles sur le front de la beauté : il ronge les merveilles 
les plus pures de la création; 

Et rien ne reste debout que sa faux ne tranche. Et 
pourtant dans l’avenir mon vers restera debout, chantant 
tes louanges, en dépit de sa main cruelle, 


And now for 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Like as the waves make toward the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end; 
Each changing place with that which goes before 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 
Nativity, once in the main of light, 
Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crowned, 
Crooked eclipses ‘gainst his glory fight, 
And Time, that gave, doth now his gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 
And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow; 
Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 
And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow, 
And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

We cannot conclude this paper more appropriately 
than by translating the admirable words of M. Lafond, 
whose introduction contains some of the best things 
which any Frenchman has ever written upon Shak- 
speare. He says: ‘If there be a man who has painted 
humanity with all the shades of passion which agitate 
and attract it whether for good or evil, it is indeed 
Shakspeare. He is the confessor of human society. 
Love, jealousy, friendship, hatred, cold policy, ambi- 
tion, the intoxication of power, the baseness of the 
courtier, envy, grandeur of soul, the ignorance of 
the masses, and their inconstant "caprices—whatever 
has made the heart of man beat in all times, unfolds 


itself under our eyes in the most vital and striking 
tableau; and if we wished to attach a proper name 
to each of these passions, this name would be that of 
one of the persons of his dramas.’ 

Surely, after this, it cannot be said that no French- 
man can understand Shakspeare. 


OGEOLA: 
A ROMANCE, 
CHAPTER XLVIL—THE CAPTIVE. 


Late as was the hour, I determined to visit the 
captive before going to rest. My design would not 
admit of delay; besides, I had a suspicion that, 
before another day passed, my own liberty might be 
curtailed. Two duels in one day—two antagonists 
wounded, and both friends to the commander-in-chief 
—myself comparatively friendless—it was hardly 
probable I should escape ‘ scot-free.’ Arrest I ex- 
pected as certain—perhaps a trial by court-martial, 
with a fair chance of being cashiered the service. 

Despite my lukewarmness in the cause in which 
we had become engaged, I could not contemplate this 
result without uneasiness. Little did I care for my 
commission: I could live without it; but whether 
right or wrong, few men are indifferent to the cen- 
sure of their fellows, and no man likes to bear the 
brand of official disgrace. Reckless as one may be of 
self, kindred and family have a concern in the matter 
not to be lightly ignored. 

Gallagher’s views were different. 

* Let them arrist and cashear, an’ be hanged! What 
need you care? Divil a bit, my boy. Sowl, man, if 
I were in your boots, with a fine plantation and a 
whole regiment of black nagers, I’d snap my fingers 
at the sarvice, and go to raisin’ shugar and tobaccay. 
Be St Pathrick! that’s what I’d do.’ 

My friend’s consolatory speech failed to cheer me; 
and, in no very joyous mood, I walked towards the 
quarters of the captive, to add still further to my 
chances of ‘ cashierment.’ 

Like an eagle freshly caught and caged—like a 
panther in a pentrap—furious, restless, at intervals 
uttering words of wild menace, I found the young 
chief of the Baton Rouge. 

The apartment was quite dark; there was no win- 
dow to admit even the gray lustre of the night; and 
the corporal who guided me in carried neither torch 
nor candle. He went back to the guard-house to 
procure one, leaving me in darkness. 

I heard the footfall of a man. It was the sound of 
a moccasined foot, and soft as the tread of a tiger; 
but mingling with this was the sharp clanking of a 
chain. I heard the breathing of one evidently in a 
state of excitement, and now and then an exclam- 
ation of fierce anger. Without light, I could perceive 
that the prisoner was pacing the apartment in rapid 
irregular strides. At least his limbs were free. 

I had entered silently, and stood near the door. I 
had already ascertained that the prisoner was alone; 
but waited for the light before addressing him. Pre- 
occupied as he appeared to be, I fancied that he was 
not conscious of my presence. 

My fancy was at fault. I heard him stop suddenly 
in his tracks—as if turning towards me—and the next 
moment his voice fell upon my ear. To my surprise, 
it pronounced my name. He must have seen through 
the darkness. 

‘You, Randolph!’ he said, in a tone that expressed 
reproach; ‘you too in the ranks of our enemies! 
Armed—uniformed—equipped—ready to aid in driv- 
ing us from our homes!’ 

* Powell!’ 


‘Not Powell, sir; my name is la.’ 


*To me, still Edward Powell—the friend of my 
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youth, the preserver of my life. By that name alone 
do I remember you.’ 

There was a momentary pause. The speech had 
evidently produced a conciliating effect; perhaps 
memories of the past had come over him. 

He replied : 

‘Your errand? Come you as a friend? or only 
like others, to torment me with idle words? I have 
had visitors already ; gay gibbering fools with forked 
tongues, who would counsel me to dishonour. Have 
you been sent upon a like mission?’ 

From this speech I concluded that Scott—the 
udo-friend—had already been with the captive— 
ly on some errand from the agent. 

‘I come of my own accord—as a friend.’ 

‘George Randolph, I believe you. As a boy, you 

a soul of honour. The straight sapling 
rarely grows to a crooked tree. I will not believe 
that you are changed, though enemies have spoken 
against you. No—no; your hand, Randolph—your 
hand! forgive me for doubting you.’ 

I reached through the darkness to accept the prof- 
fered salute. Instead of one, I grasped both hands 
of the prisoner. I felt that they were manacled 
together: for all that, the pressure was firm and 
true; nor did I return it with less warmth. 

Enemies had spoken against me. I needed not to ask 
who these were: that had been already told me; but 
I felt it necessary to give the captive assurance of my 
friendship. I needed his full confidence to insure the 
success of the plan which I had conceived for his 
liberation ; and to secure this, I detailed to him what 
had transpired by the pond—only a portion of what 
had passed. There was a portion of it I could not 
intrust even to the ears of a brother. 

I anticipated a fresh paroxysm of fury, but was 
agreeably disappointed. The young chief had been 
accustomed to harsh developments, and could out- 
wardly control himself; but I saw that my tale 

uced an impression that told deeply, if not 

ly, upon him. In the darkness, I could not see 
his face; but the grinding teeth and hissing ejacula- 
ber were expressive of the strong passions stirring 
within. 

* Fool!’ he exclaimed at length—‘ blind fool that I 
have been! And yet I suspected this smooth-tongued 
villain from the first. Thanks, noble Randolph! I 
can never repay this act of chivalric friendship ; 
henceforth you may command Osceola!’ 

‘Say no more, Powell; you have nothing to repay: 
it was I who was the debtor. But come, we lose time. 
My purpose in coming here is, to counsel you to a 
plan for procuring your release from this awkward 
confinement. We must be brief, else my intentions 
may be suspected.’ 

* What plan, Randolph ?’ 

* You must sign the treaty of the Oclawaha. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE WAR-CRY. 


A single ‘Ugh!’ expressive of contemptuous sur- 
prise, was all the reply; and then a deep silence 


ed. 

I broke the silence by repeating my demand. 

* You must sign it.’ 

* Never!’ came the response, in a tone of emphatic 
determination—‘ never! Sooner than do that, I will 
linger among these logs till decay has worn the flesh 
from my bones, and dried up the blood in my veins. 
Sooner than turn traitor to my tribe, I will rush 
against the bayonets of my jailers, and perish upon 
the spot. Never!’ 

‘Patience, Powell, patience! You do not under- 
stand me—you, in common with other chiefs, appear 
to misconceive the terms of this treaty. Remember, 


it binds you to a mere conditional promise—to sur- 

your lands and move west, only in case a 
majority of your nation agree to it. Now, to-day a 
majority has not agreed, nor will the addition of 
your name make the number a majority.’ 

‘True, true,’ interrupted the chief, beginning to 
comprehend my meaning. 

‘ Well, then, you may sign, and not feel bound by 
your signature, since the most essential condition 
still remains unfulfilled. And why should you not 
adopt this ruse? [Ill-used as you certainly have 
been, no one could pronounce it dishonourable in 
you. For my part, I believe you would be justified 
in any expedient that would free you from so wrongful 
an imprisonment.’ 

Perhaps my principles were scarcely according to 
the rules of moral rectitude; but at that moment 
they took their tone from strong emotions; and to 
the eyes of friendship and love the wrong was not 
apparent. 

Osceola was silent. I observed that he was medi- 
tating on what I had urged. 

‘Why, Randolph,’ said he, after a pause, ‘you 
must have dwelt in Philadelphia, that famed city of 
lawyers. I never took this view before. You are right; 
signing would not bind me—it is true. But think 
you that the agent would be satisfied with my signa- 
ture? He hates me; I know it, and his reasons. 
I hate Aim, for many reasons; for this is not the first 
outrage I have suffered at his hands. Will he be 
satisfied if I sign?’ 

‘IT am almost certain of it. Simulate submission, if 
you can. Write your name to the treaty, and you 
will be at once set free.’ 

I had no doubt of this. From what I had learned 
since Oceola’s arrest, I had reason to believe that 
Thompson repented his conduct. It was the opinion 
of others that he had acted rashly, and that his act 
was likely to provoke evil consequences. Whispers 
of this nature had reached him; and from what 
the captive told me of the visit of the aid-de-camp, 
I could perceive that it was nothing else than a 
mission from the agent himself. Beyond doubt, the 
latter was tired of his prisoner, and would release 
him on the easiest terms. 

‘Friend! I shall act as you advise. I shall sign. 
You may inform the commissioner of my intention.’ 

‘I shall do so at the earliest hour I can see him. 
It is late: shall I say good-night ?’ 

‘Ah, Randolph! it is hard to part with a friend— 
the only one with a white skin now left me. I could 
have wished to talk over other days, but, alas! this 
is neither the place nor the time.’ 

The haughty mien of the proud chief was thrown 
aside, and his voice had assumed the melting tender- 
ness of early years. 

‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘the only white friend left— 
» only one I have any regard for—one other whom 

He stopped suddenly, and with an embarrassed 
air, as if he had found himself on the eve of dis- 
closing some secret, which on reflection he deemed 
it imprudent to reveal. 

I awaited the disclosure with some uneasiness, but 
it came not. When he spoke again, his tone and 
manner were completely changed. 

‘The whites have done us much wrong,’ he con- 
tinued, once more rousing himself into an angry 
attitude—‘ wrongs too numerous to be told; but, by 
the Great Spirit! I shall seek revenge. Never till 
now have I sworn it; but the deeds of this day have 
turned my blood into fire. Ere you came, I had 
vowed to take the lives of two, who have been our 
especial enemies. You have not changed my resolu- 
tion—only strengthened it; you have added a third 
to the list of my deadly foes: and once more I swear 
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—by Wykome, I swear—that I shall take no rest till 

the blood of these three men has reddened the leaves 

of the forest—three white villains, and one red traitor. 

Ay, Omatla! triumph in your treason—it will not be 

for long—soon shalt thou feel the vengeance of a 

=, shalt thou shrink under the steel of 
a.’ 

I made no reply; but waited in silence till this 
outburst of passion had passed. 

In a few moments the young chief became calm, 
and again addressed me in the language of friendship. 

‘One word,’ said he, ‘ before we part. Circumstances 
may hinder us—it may be long ere we mect again. 
Alas! our next meeting may be as foes in the field of 
fight—for I will not attempt to conceal from you that 
I have no intention to make peace. No—never! I 
wish to make a request; I know, Randolph, yoy will 
accede to it, without asking an explanation. Accept 
this token, and if you esteem the friendship of the 
giver, and would honour him, wear it conspicuously 
upon your breast. That is all.’ 

As he spoke, he took from around his neck a chain, 
upon which was suspended the image of the rising 
sun—already alluded to. He passed the chain over 
my head, until the glistening symbol hung down upon 
my breast. 

I made no resistance to this offering of friendship, 
but promising to comply with his request, presented 
my watch in return; and, after another cordial 


pressure of hands, we parted. 


As I had anticipated, there was but little difficulty 
in obtaining the release of the Seminole chief. Though 
the commissioner entertained a personal hatred 
against Oceola—for causes to me unknown—he dared 
not indulge his private spite in an official capacity. 
He had placed himself in a serious dilemma by what 
he had already done; and as [ communicated the 
am submission of the prisoner, I saw that 

ompson was but too eager to adopt a solution of 
his difficulty, easy as unexpected. ‘He therefore 
lost no time in seeking an interview with the captive 


chief. 

The latter played his part with admirable tact; 
the fierce, angry attitude of yesterday had given place 
to one of mild resignation. A night in the guard- 
house, hungered and manacled, had tamed down his 
proud spirit, and he was now ready to accept any 
conditions that would restore him to liberty. So 
fancied the commissioner. 

The treaty was produced. Osceola signed it with- 
out saying a word. His chains were taken off—his 
prison-door thrown open—and he was permitted to 
depart without further molestation. Thompson had 
triumphed, or fancied so. 

It was but fancy. Had he noticed, as I did, the 
fine satirical smile that played upon the lips of 
Ogeola as he stepped forth from the gate, he would 
scarcely have felt confidence in his triumph. 

He was not allowed to exult long in the pleasant 
hallucination. 

Followed by the eyes of all, the young chief walked 
off with a proud step towards the woods. 

On arriving near the edge of the timber, he faced 
round to the fort, drew the shining blade from his 
belt, waved it above his head, and in defiant tones 
shouted back the war-cry: ‘ Yo-ho-ehee!’ 

Three times the wild signal pealed upon our ears; 
and at the third repetition, he who had uttered it 


turned again, sprang forward into the timber, and | party 


was instantly lost to our view. 

There was no mistaking the intent of that demon- 
stration ; even the self-glorifying commissioner was 
convinced that it meant ‘war to the knife,’ and men 
were hurriedly ordered in pursuit. 

An armed crowd rushed forth from the gate, and 


flung themselves on the path that had been taken 
by the ci-devant captive. 

The chase proved bootless and fruitless ; and after 
more than an hour spent in vain search, the soldiers 
straggling back to the fort. m 


Gallagher and I had stayed all the morning in my 
quarters, expecting the order that would confine me 
there. To our astonishment, it came not: there was 
no arrest. 

In time, we obtained the explanation. Of my two 
duelling antagonists, the first had not returned to 
the fort after his defeat, but had been carried to 
the house of a friend—several miles distant. This 
partially covered the scandal of that affair. The 
other appeared with his arm in a sling; but it was 
the impression, as Gallagher learned outside, that his 
horse had carried him against a tree. For manifest 
reasons the interesting invalid had not disclosed the 
true cause of his being ‘crippled,’ and I applauded 
his silence. Except to my friend, I made no dis- 
closure of what had occurred, and it was long before 
the affair got wind. 

Upon duty, the aid-de-camp and I often met after- 
wards, and were frequently compelled to exchange 
speech; but it was always of an official character, 
and, I need not add, was spoken in the severest 
reserve. 

It was not long before circumstances arose to 
separate us; and I was glad to part company with 
a man for whom I felt a profound contempt. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
WAR TO THE KNIFE, 


For some weeks following the council at Fort King, 
there appeared to be tranquillity over the land. The 
hour of negotiation had passed—that for action was 
nigh; and among the white settlers the leading topic 
of conversation was how the Indians would act? 
Would they fight, or give in? The majority believed 
they would submit. 

Some time was granted them to prepare for the 
removal—runners were sent to all the tribes, appoint- 
ing a day for them to bring in their horses and cattle 
to the fort. These were to be sold by ‘auction, under 
the superintendence of the agent; and their owners 
were to receive a fair value for them on their arrival 
at their new home in the west. Their plantations or 
‘improvements’ were to be disposed of in a similar 
manner. 

The day of auction came round; but, to the 
chagrin of the commissioner, the expected flocks did 
not make their appearance, and the sale had to be 
postponed. 

The failure on the part of the Indians to bring in 
their cattle was a hint of what might be expected; 
though others, of a still more palpable nature, were 
soon afforded. 

The tranquillity that had reigned for some weeks 
was but the ominous, silence that precedes the storm. 
Like the low mutterings of the distant thunder, 
events now began to occur, the sure harbingers of 
an approaching conflict. - 

As usual, the white man was the aggressor. Three 
Indians were found hunting outside the boundary of 
the ‘reserve.’ They were made captives by a party 
of white men, and fast bound with raw-hide ropes, 
were confined in a log-stable belonging to one of the 
In this situation they were kept three days 
and nights, until a band of their own tribe hearing of 
their confinement, hastened to their rescue. There 
was a skirmish, in which some Indians were wounded ; 
but the white men fled, and the captives were 
released. 


‘On bringing them forth to the light, their friends 
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beheld a most pitiable sight’—I am quoting from a 
faitiful history—‘the rope with which these poor 
feiiows were tied had worn through the flesh; they 
had temporarily lost the use of their limbs, being 
unable to stand or walk. They had bled profusely, 
and had received no food during their confinement, 
so it may readily be imagined that they presented a 
horrible picture of suffering.’ 

Again: ‘Six Indians were at their camp near 
Kanapaha Pond, when a party of whites came upon 
them, took their guns from them, examined their 
packs, and commenced whipping them. While in 
the act, two other Indians approached, and seeing 
what was going on, fired upon the whites. The 
latter returned the fire, killed one of the Indians, 
and severely wounded the other.’ 

Exasperation was natural—retaliation certain. On 
the other side, read : 

‘On the 11th of August, Dalton, the mail-carrier 
between Fort King and Fort Brooke, was met within 
six miles of the latter place by a party of Indians, 
who seized the reins of his horse, and dragging him 
from the saddle, shot him dead. The mangled body 
was discovered some days concealed in the 
woods.” 

‘A party of fourteen mounted men ed on a 
scout towards Wacahonta—the plantation of Captain 
Gabriel Priest—and when within one mile of the 
place, they came upon a small hommock, through 
which some of the party declined passing. Four of 
them, however, dashed into it, when the Indians 
suddenly arose from ambush, and fired upon them. 
The two in advance were wounded. A Mr Foulke 
received a bullet in his neck, but was picked up by 
those in his rear, and borne off. The other, a son of 
Captain Priest, had his arm broken, and his horse 
shot dead under him. He fled, and sinking his body 
in a swamp, succeeded in eluding the search of the 
pursuers.’ 

‘ About the same time, a party of Indians attacked 
a number of men, who were employed cutting live- 
oak timber on an island in Lake George. The men 
escaped by taking to their boats, though two of their 
number were wounded.’ 

* At New River, on the south-east side of the penin- 
sula, the Indians attacked the house of a Mr Cooley— 
murdered his wife, children, and a tutor engaged in 
the family. They carried off twelve barrels of pro- 
visions, thirty hogs, three horses, one keg of powder, 
over two hundred pounds of lead, seven hundred 
dollars in silver, and two negroes. Mr Cooley was 
absent at the time. On his return, he found his wife 
shot through the heart with her infant child in her 
arms; and his two oldest children also shot in the 
same place. The girl still held her book in her hands, 
and the boy’s lay by his side. The house was in 
flames.’ 

‘At Spring Gorden on the St Johns, the extensive 
plantation of Colonel Rees was laid waste, and his 
buildings burnt to the ground. Sugar-cane, sufficient 
to manufacture ninety hogsheads, was destroyed ; 
besides thirty hogsheads of sugar, and one hundred 
and sixty-two negroes were carried off. The mules and 
horses were also taken. The same Indians destroyed 
the buildings of M. Depeyster, with whose negroes they 
Sormed a league ; and being supplied with a boat, they 
crossed the river, and fired the establishment of 
Captain Dummett. Major Heriot’s plantation was 
laid waste ; and eighty of his negroes moved off with the 
Indians. Then on towards San Augustine, where the 
extensive plantations of General Hernandez were 
reduced to a ruin—next Bulow’s, Dupont’s of Buen 
Retiro, Dunham’s, M‘Rae’s of Tomoka Creek, the 

antations of Bayas, Herring, and Barta- 

ione Solano, with nearly every other from San 
Augustine southward.’ 


Simple historic facts. I quote them as illustrating 
the events that ushered in the Seminole war. Bar- 
barous though they be, they were but acts of retalia- 
tion—the wild outburst of a vengeance long pent up 
—a return for wrongs and insults patiently endured. 

As yet, no general engagement had taken place; 
but marauding parties sprang up simultaneously in 
different places. Many of those who had inflicted 
outrage upon the Indians were forthwith repaid; and 
many barely escaped with their lives. Conflagration 
succeeded conflagration until the whole country was 
on fire. Those who lived in the interior, or upon 
the borders of the Indian reserve, were compelled to 
abandon their crops, their stock, their implements of 
husbandry, their furniture, and indeed every article 
of value, and seek shelter within the forts, er con- 
centrate themselves in the neighbouring villages, 
around which stockades were erected for their better 
security. 

The friendly chiefs—the Omatlas and others— 
with about four hundred followers, abandoned their 
towns, and fled to Fort Brooke for protection. 

The strife was no longer hypothetical, no longer 
doubtful; it was declared in the wild Yo-ho-ehee/ 
that night and day was heard ringing in the woods. 


CHAPTER L. 
TRACING A STRANGE HORSEMAN. 


As yet but few troops had reached Florida, though 
detachments were on the way from New Orleans, 
Fort Moultrie, Savannah, Mobile, and other depéts, 
where the soldiers of the United States are usually 
stationed. Corps of volunteers, however, were being 
hastily levied in the larger towns of Georgia, Caro- 
lina, and Florida itself; and every settlement was 
mustering its quota to enter upon the campaign. 

It was deemed advisable to raise a force in the 
settlements of the Suwanee—my native district—and 
on this duty my friend Gallagher was despatched, 
with myself to act as his lieutenant. 

Right gladly did I receive this order. I should 
escape from the monotonous duties of the fort garri- 
son, of which I had grown weary enough; but what 
was a still more pleasant prospect, I should have 
many days at home—for which I was not without 
longing. 

Gallagher was as overjoyed as myself. He was a 
keen sportsman; though, having spent most of his 
life within the walls of cities, or in forts along the 
Atlantic seaboard, he had found only rare opportu- 
nities of enjoying either the ‘fox-chase’ or ‘deer-drive.’ 
I had promised him both to his heart’s content, for 
both the game and the ‘vermin’ were plenteous in 
the woods of the Suwanee. 

Not unwillingly, therefore, did we accept our 
recruiting commission ; and, bidding adieu to our 
companions at the fort, set out with light hearts and 
pleasant anticipations. Equally joyous was Black 
Jake to get back once more to the ‘ ole plantayshun.’ 

In the quarter of the Suwanee settlements, the 
Indian marauders had not yet shewn themselves. It 
lay remote from the towns of most of the hostile 
tribes, though not too distant for a determined foray. 
In a sort of lethargic security, the inhabitants still 
remained at their houses—though a volunteer force 
had already been mustered—and patrols were kept in 
constant motion. 

Thad frequent letters from my mother and Virginia; 
neither appeared to feel any alarm: my sister espe- 
cially declared her confidence that the Indians would 
not molest them. 

Withal, I was not without apprehension ; and with 
so much the greater alacrity did I obey the order to 
proceed to the settlements. 

Well mounted, we soon galloped over the forest 
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road, and approached the scenes of my early life. 
This time, I encountered no ambuscade, though I 
did not travel without caution. But the order had 
been given us within the hour; and having almost 
immediately set forth, my assassin-enemies could have 
had no warning of my movements. With the brave 
Gallagher by my side, and my stout henchman at my 
back, I dreaded no open attack from white men. 

My only fear was, that we might fall in with some 
straggling party of red men—now our declared ene- 
mies. In this there was a real danger; and we took 
every precaution to avoid such an encounter. 

At several places we saw traces of the Indians 
nearly fresh. There were moccasin prints in the 
mud, and the tracks of horses that had been mounted. 
At one place we observed the débris of a fire still 
smouldering, and around it were signs of the red men. 
A party had there bivouacked. 

But we saw no man, red or white, until we had 
passed the deserted plantation upon the creek, and 
were approaching the banks of the river. Then for 
the first time during our journey a man was in sight. 

He was a horseman, and at a glance we pronounced 
him an Indian. He was at too great a distance for 
us to note either his complexion or features; but the 
style of dress, his attitude in the saddle, the red 
sash and leggings, and above all, the ostrich-plumes 
waving over his head, told us he was a Seminole. He 
was mounted upon a large black horse; and had just 
emerged from the wood into the opening, upon which 
we had ourselves entered. He appeared to see us 
at the same time we caught sight of him, and was 
evidently desirous of avoiding us. 

After scanning us a moment, he wheeled his steed, 
and dashed back into the timber. 

Imprudently enough, Gallagher put spurs to his 
horse and galloped after. I should have counselled a 
contrary course; but that the belief was in my mind 
that the horseman was Oceola. In that case, there 
could be no danger; and from motives of friendship, 
I was. desirous of coming up with the young chief, 
and exchanging a word with him. With this view, I 
followed my friend at a gallop—Jake coming on in 
the rear. 

I was almost sure the strange horseman was Oceola. 
I fancied I recognised the ostrich-plumes; and Jake 
had told me that the young chief rode a fine black 
horse. In all likelihood, then, it was he; and in order 
to hail, and bring him to a halt, I spurred ahead of 
Gallagher—being better mounted. 

We soon entered the timber, where the horseman 
had disappeared. I saw the fresh tracks, but nothing 
more. I shouted aloud, calling the young chief by 
name, and pronouncing my own; but there was no 
reply, save the echo of my voice. 

I followed the trail for a short distance, continuing 
to repeat my cries; but no heed was given to them. 
The horseman did not wish to answer my hail, or else 
had ridden too far away to understand its intent. 

Of course, unless he made a voluntary halt, it was 
vain to follow. We might ride on his trail for a week 
without coming up with him. Gallagher saw this 
as well as myself; and abandoning the pursuit, we 
turned once more towards the road, with the prospect 
of soon ending our journey. 

A cross-path, which I remembered, would bring 
us by a shorter route to the landing ; and for this we 
now headed. 

We had not ridden far, when we again struck upon 
the tracks of a horse—evidently those made by the 
horseman we had just pursued, but previously to our 
having seen him. ‘They led in a direct line from the 
river, towards which we were steering. 

Some slight thought prompted me to an examination 
of the hoof-prints. I perceived that they were wet— 
water was oozing into them from the edges; there was 


a slight sprinkling of water upon the dead leaves 
that lay along the trail. The horseman had been 
swimming—he had been across the river! 

This discovery led me into a train of reflection. 
What could he—an Indian—want on the other side? 
If Oceola, as I still believed, what could he be doing 
there? In the excited state of the country, it would 
have been risking his life for an Indian to have 
approached the Settlement—and to have been dis- 
covered and captured would have been certain death. 
This Indian, then, whoever he was, must have some 
powerful motive for seeking the other side. What 
motive? If Oceola, what motive? 

I was puzzled—and reflected; I could think of no 
motive, unless that the young chief had been playing 
the spy—no dishonourable act on the part of an 
Indian. 

The supposition was not improbable, but the con- 
trary ; and yet I could not bring myself to believe it 
true. A cloud had swept suddenly over my soul, a 
presentiment scarcely defined or definable was in my 
thoughts, a demon seemed to whisper in my ears: /¢ 
is not that. 

Certainly had the horseman been across the river? 
Let us see! 

We rode rapidly along the trail, tracing it backwards. 

In a few minutes it guided us to the bank, where 
the tracks led out from the water’s edge. No corre- 
sponding trail entered near. Yes, he had been across. 

I plied the spur, and plunging in, swam for the 
opposite shore. My companions followed without 
asking any questions. 

Once more out of the river, I rode up the bank. 
I soon discovered the hoof-marks of the black horse 
where he had sprung off into the stream. 

Without pausing, I continued to trace them back- 
wards, still followed by Gallagher and Jake. 

The former wondered at my eagerness, and put 
some questions, which I scarcely answered coherently. 
My presentiment was each moment growing darker 
—my heart throbbed in my bosom with a strange 
indescribable pain. 

The trail brought us to a small opening in the 
heart of a magnolia grove. It went no further. We 
had arrived at its end. 

My eyes rested upon the ground with a sort of 
mechanical gaze. I sat in the saddle in a kind of 
stupor. The dark presentiment was gone, but a far 
darker thought occupied its place. 

The ground was covered with hoof-tracks, as if 
horses had been halted there. Most of the tracks 
were those of the black horse ; but there were others 
of not half their dimensions. There was the tiny 
shoe-mark of a small pony. 

‘Golly! Massr George,’ muttered Jake, coming 
forward in advance of the other, and bending his eyes 
upon the ground ; ‘lookee dar—dat am tha track ob 
de leettle white Fox. Missa Vaginny’s been hya for 
sartin.’ 


THE CITY OF LONDON. 


Tue long-promised measure for the reform of the 
corporation of the city of London has recently been 
brought forward in the House of Commons; and 
perhaps this may be a suitable time for giving to our 
readers a sketch of that great corporation, which has 
hitherto successfully resisted all the attempts that 
have been made for its reformation, and which has 
had influence enough, even at the last, to turn away, 
in a great measure, the destruction which threatened 
its cherished privileges. 

The antiquity of London is undoubtedly very 
great: it is mentioned by ‘Tacitus as a ‘great mart of 
trade and commerce;’ but the corporation, unlike 
most of the other municipal corporations of the 
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kingdom, has no definite constitutional charter at all ; 
its rights result from a series of royal grants or 
charters, from statutes of the realm, and from 
orders and ordinances of the courts of aldermen and 
common council. The Anglo-Saxon law of King 
Athelstan mentions it; and though we do not find 
it named in Domesday-book, yet a charter of 
William the Conqueror, addressed to the bishop, the 
‘ Portgerefa,’ or chief-magistrate, and the ‘ Burhwara,’ 
or burghers, recognises it as a city. This is the 
earliest charter in the possession of the city, the 
latest is one granted by George II., in the fifteenth 
year of his reign; and the total number of charters 
amounts to ]20. The boundaries of the city were 
fixed at a very early period ; and the area enclosed by 
them, as compared with the metropolis generally, is 
very small; the former comprises little more than a 
square mile; while that of the latter is, from north to 
south, about eleven miles; and from east to west, 
about sixteen miles, or about 176 square miles. 
Within the last fifty years, the metropolis has nearly 
doubled its population, the city remaining almost 
stationary. Besides the city, properly so called, the 
corporation has exercised a certain jurisdiction over 
the borough of Southwark. This was granted in the 
year 1327, in consideration of a yearly rent of L.10. 
They hold courts-leet for the borough, appointing 
the steward and other officers, including the high- 
bailiff and coroner. They also go through the form 
of holding quarter-sessions. A grand jury is impan- 
nelled, and are addressed to this effect: ‘Gentlemen, 
by virtue of certain charters, we have been obliged to 
call you together; we are happy to tell you there is 
nothing for you to do.’ Then the jury say: ‘ Why 
did you then call us together?’ The answer given 
by the late recorder, Mr Law, was: ‘Surely it is better 
to call you together and say: “Now you may go 
home,” than to keep you here two or three days.’ 
This jurisdiction the new bill proposes entirely to do 
away with, and for the future the borough of South- 
wark will be constituted in all respects like the other 
metropolitan boroughs. 

The city of London is governed by a lord-mayor, 
a court of aldermen, and a court of common council, 
whose full title is, ‘The Lord-mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commoners of the City of London.’ The lord-mayor 
is elected annually; and the form of his election is 
for the livery in common hall assembled, which is 
composed of the members of the different city com- 
panies, who are also citizens, to nominate two of the 


aldermen who have served the office of sheriff—usually | Col 


the two senior ones below the chair—and for the court 
of aldermen to select one of those presented by the 
livery. The lord-mayor is the chief-magistrate of the 
city, is a member of the privy council, though it is 
doubtful whether he can take his seat, except upon 
the demise of the crown; and he has an allowance of 
L.10,000 assigned to him out of the revenues of the 
city, together with the official residence of the Mansion 
House, to enable him to keep up the accustomed state 
and hospitality of the city. The aldermen are twenty- 
six in number: one elected by each ward of the city, 
and one for a ward which has now ceased to exist, 
and to which the senior member of the court usually 
succeeds by rotation. When elected, they remain in 
office for life. The title of alderman may be traced 
back as early as the time of Henry II.; but being a 
Saxon term, it has probably existed much longer. 
Each alderman has the government of the ward for 
which he is elected ; and in ancient times, the Watch, 
then an efficient body, was under his command; and 
he bore his coat of arms and banner as a baron. The 
aldermen are all justices of the peace, and attend in 
rotation the police-courts of the city, and are named 
in the commission of the central criminal court. They 
assemble together, and form a court of their own, 


but are also members of the court of common council, 
and ex officio governors of the royal hospitals. The 
court of common council consists of two hundred and 
six members, also elected by the different wards, 
though only for one year, like the popular representa- 
tives under every constitution. This court is now the 
most important, their principal function being their 
unlimited command over the funds of the city. The 
court is presided over by the lord-mayor, who has 
power to dissolve a meeting at any time, by ordering 
the sword-bearer to take up the sword. The sheriffs 
are two in number, the shrievalty of London and 
Middlesex being united in one office. They are elected 
by the livery in common hall, and not appointed by 
the crown, as is the case in all other counties. A fine 
of L.400 is imposed on a person refusing to serve the 
office; and the sum obtained by the levying of these 
fines during the first fifty years of the present cen- 
tury, amounted to more than L.66,000. The corpora- 
tion has several important officers of its own, the 
recorder being the chief: his duties are chiefly judi- 
cial; and by him the city appears whenever any of 
its customs are called in question. The common 


serjeant, who is the counsel for the city, also sits as a 
judge in some of the courts; and the chamberlain, 
who is the treasurer of the city funds, likewise holds 
a position of importance and emolument: his office is 
generally considered as a kind of provision for decayed 
aldermen. 

The funds of the corporation are very large, the 
revenue for the year 1852 amounting to L.551,971, 5s. 
4d. It is derived from the rents of the city's landed 
estates and house-property, from street-tolls, the coal- 
duty, the metage of corn, fruit, &c., the harbour-dues 
of the port of London, and the various rates assessed 
on the inhabitants. The city has also large estates 
in the north of Ireland, which they acquired by a 
grant from the crown in the time of James I. 
That district was then in a most unsettled and 
disaffected state, and the rebellion of the Earls of 
Tyrone and Tyrconnel had caused large forfeitures of 
land there. The king wishing to repeople this part 
of his dominions, the corporation undertook to settle 
it at their own expense. Large estates were allotted 
to each of the companies who had contributed, and 
the property has continued to be managed by a com- 
mittee of the corporation. Its revenues are applied 
partly in grants to the municipal institutions of 
Londonderry, and partly to charitable and educational 
purposes in the districts around that town and 


eraine. 

The city of London has the power of levying tolls 
on certain articles, and exercises some other rights 
corresponding very much with the custom-duties 
levied by the crown. It claims the right to measure 
all corn landed within its jurisdiction, and for this, 
some small toll is charged. It is compulsory; and 
the city uses its own bushel for the purpose. The exer- 
cise of this right alone adds about L.10,000 a year 
to the revenues; it also extends to all fruit imported 
from abroad, and all sea-borne oysters. A toll of 
twopence upon all carts entering the city which do 
not belong to citizens, is also levied ; and this compa- 
ratively small toll produces in the course of the year 
more than L.5000. The city exercises jurisdiction 
over the navigation of the Thames, from Staines in 
Middlesex, to Yantlet Creek, in Kent; and these 
metage rights extend not only to goods landed within 
the limits of the city, but also to goods landed any- 
where within its jurisdiction. The conservancy 
the Thames also belongs to the lord-mayor, and 
has some valuable rights attached to it. There was 
formerly a metage-duty upon coal, but this has been 
commuted into a fixed duty on the ton. There 
are now three duties imposed upon all coal imported 
either by land or water into a district extending 
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within a circle of twenty miles from tle General 
Post-office, of the several amounts of one penny, four- 
pence, and eightpence per ton. The net produce of the 
three branches of coal-duty in 1852 was L.179,857; but 
upon this some heavy charges exist, and in the same 
year the city only was able to apply L.15,305 to 
its own use. All persons acting as brokers within 
the city must be admitted by the court of aldermen ; 
and an annual payment of L.5 from each is required; 
also, no one can exercise any retail trade who is not 
free of the city ; and upon admission to the freedom, 
a fine is imposed. are some of the principal 
rights and privileges now exercised by the corporation 
of London; and with the exception of the coal-tax, 
which it is proposed to retain at present, they are 
all abolished by the new bill. 

Some great changes will also be introduced sinto 
the constitution of the corporation itself: the number 
of aldermen will be reduced to sixteen, and their 
separate court altogether abolished; the number of 
common councilmen will also be lessened, and they 
with the aldermen will form only one court; but 
to them will be inmtrusted the election of all officers, 
including the lord-mayor; and for that office all 
citizens with a small property qualification will be 
eligible. The aldermen still retain their places as 
police magistrates, but they and the lord-mayor will 
cease to sit in the central criminal court. 

These are the most important provisions of this 
bill, the object of which is to administer to the city 
of London that measure of reform which the other 
municipal corporations of the kingdom underwent 
in the year 1835, but which London at the time 
avoided. At present, nothing seems to have been 
attempted but the remedy of its most pressing 
defects. 


NANA SAHIB. 


As we have no doubt that many of our readers would 
be glad to be acquainted with the parentage and other 
antecedents of the man who bears this blood-stained 
name, we propose, in the present article, to give a 
brief sketch of him. 

Nana Sahib, Rajah of Bithoor—whose correct name 
is Sree Munt Dhoondoo Punt—is the eldest son, by 
adoption, of the late Badjee Rao, ex-Peishwa of the 
Mabhrattas. 

For many years previous to his death, Badjee Rao 
had been a dethroned pensioner of the East India 
Company. When in the fulness of his power, he had, 
as a native prince, assisted the East India Company 
in their war against Tippoo Sahib, the tiger of 
Seringapatam ; and, as a reward for his doing so, the 
Company, after years of strife with him—after nego- 
tiations and exactions, and treaties, and violations of 
these treaties on their part—contrived, in 1817, to 
get hold of his dominions. After numerous and fierce 
conflicts, Badjee Rao, at the head of 8000 men, and 
with an advantageous post, was prepared to do battle 
for the sovereignty of the Deccan; when Brigadier- 
general Sir John Malcolm, who commanded the 
British army, sent a flag of truce to him, with 
proposals for a surrender. 

The proposals made on the part of Sir John 
Malcolm were, that Badjee Rao, the Peishwa of the 
Mahrattas, should renounce his sovereignty alto- 
gether; that he should come, within twenty-four 
hours, with his family and a limited number of his 
adherents and attendants, into the British camp; 
that they should there be received with honour and 
respect ; that he should be located in the holy city of 

ares, or in some other sacred place of Hindostan ; 
that he should have a liberal pension from the East 
India Company for himself and his family; that his 


and that the pension to be settled upon himself and 
his family should not be less than eight lacs of rupees 
—that is, L.80,000 per annum. 

After long and anxious deliberation with his prime 
minister and other great officers of state, the Peishwa 
accepted these proposals—went with his family and 
adherents into the British camp—and Bithoor was 
afterwards assigned as his residence. East 
India Company, with their usual grasping and 
illiberal spirit of covetousness, were displeased with 
Sir John Malcolm for his granting these terms. But 
they, and the governor-genera], Lord Hardinge, could 
not recede from them; and they took care to limit 
the stipulated allowance to the smallest sum men- 
tioned in the treaty—namely, eight lacs of rupees, or 
L.80,000 per annum. 

We have stated that the pension was to be con- 
ferred upon Badjee Rao and his family. Now, before 
we proceed further, we must mention, that by the 
Hindoo Shasters, or scriptures, there is a fearful 
doom awarded against those who die childless; that 
doom is, the being consigned, after death, to ‘a place 
called Put, a place of horror, to which the manes of 
the childless are supposed to go, there to be tormented 
with hunger and thirst, for want of these oblations of 
food and libations of water, at prescribed periods, 
which it is the pious, and indeed indispensable duty 
of a living son to offer.’ * 

Such are the principles of the Hindoo religion with 
regard to the want of natural male issue. Now, the 
same principles, in order to remedy the defect, 
the system of adoption where natural issue fails. It 
was in accordance with this that Badjee Rao, in 
his old age, finding himself naturally childless as to 
male issue, by his will declared Nana Sahib to be his 
eldest son, heir, and representative. 

In his day, Badjee Rao, as chief of the powerful 
Mahratta nation, had been a great sovereign. He 
survived his downfall—exercising civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction, on a limited scale, at Bithoor— 
thirty-five years. On the 28th of January 1851, he 
died. 

No sooner was his death made officially known, 
than Lord Dalhousie tabled a minute at the council 
board of Calcutta, ruling that the pension, expressly 
guaranteed to the great Badjee Rao, and his family, 
should not be continued to the latter. Nana Sahi 
Badjee Rao’s widows, and the other members of his 
family, were naturally stricken with grief and terror. 
They saw themselves reduced to poverty. They had 
no other pecuniary resource than some trifling sum 
which Badjee Rao had left behind him. 

On the 24th of June 1851, Nana Sahib forwarded 
a memorial to the lieutenant-governor of the North- 
west Provinces of India on the subject. In reply, he 
was told that the pension could not be continued, 
but that a certain tract of land would be his for 
life. The commissioner of Bithoor, a public officer 
of high rank and standing, and who knew the cir- 
cumstances and claims of the ex-Peishwa’s family, 
forwarded an urgent appeal on their behalf; but, 

a letter from the secretary of the governor-general, 
of date September the 24th, 1851, he received a 
severe reprimand for so doing. His recommendation 
was stigmatised as ‘uncalled for and unwarrantable.’ 

After some further efforts in India, Nana Sahib 
addressed the Court of Directors, at Leadenhall Street, 
in England. His appeal to them was dated the 29th 
of December 1852. 

In the eyes of the East India Company, the appeals 
of native princes of India do not seem to have been 
matters of much consequence. The Company appear 
to have considered that it added to their dignity to 
have the advocates of such princes waiting in their 


old and attached adherents should be provided for; 


* Strange’s Elements of Hindoo Law. 
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anterooms. Somewhere about December 1853, the 
Company sent back Nana Sahib’s memorial to the 
government in India, and the result was, that nothing 
was done. 

It would appear that Nana Sahib, with smooth and 
gentlemanly manners, unites superior abilities; and 
that to these abilities he adds passions of the 
strongest and most vindictive nature. His spirit is 
high, and his vehemence of the most determined 
character. At the period of the breaking out of 
the mutiny which has rendered his name infamous, 
he seems to have become a monomaniac on the 
subject of what he believed to be his wrongs. 

In the preceding sketch, subject, of course, to 
correction, we have endeavoured to state facts, not 
with a view to advocating any cause, but simply for 
the purpose of communicating to our readers infor- 
mation as to some of the numerous causes which 
have led to the dreadful events which have recently 
occurred in the East. 

[We have been informed that an Oriental named 
Azimullah was in London in 1855, for the purpose of 
making a last appeal in behalf of his employer, Nana 
Sahib. He lodged in a respectable private hotel in 
George Street, Hanover Square, where a friend of 
ours, living in the same house, formed his acquaint- 
ance, was entertained by him in gentlemanlike style 
at dinner, and found him a well-bred, agreeable per- 
son, of good intelligence about English matters. Our 
friend, on lately revisiting the house, learned from its 
proprietor that the polite Azimullah, before departing 
from England, shewed symptoms of a moody and 
soured feeling, and let fall several hints to the effect 
that England would yet regret the manner in which 
it had used his master. This same Azimullah has 
since appeared in the dismal transactions connected 
with the destruction of the Cawnpore garrison.— 
Ep.] 


AN EXECUTIONER’S LITTLE BILL. 


Tue following notice of the doings of the hands of 
justice, in a neighbouring country, in the year 1712, 
may not be without some historic interest; and cer- 
tainly it is calculated to make one rather contented 
than otherwise with the state of Europe in 1858. In 
the year 1712, it was the custom in Amsterdam to 
make use of the services of an executioner from the 
neighbouring town of Haarlem; and in order to avoid 
the expense of repeated journeys, the worthy magis- 
trates contrived that the various sentences of the 
criminal law should be carried out as much as pos- 
sible on the same day. ‘The following is the little 
= of the Haarlem Calcraft for the work of a single 
y: 
Amsterpam, Dec, 17, 1712. 
To account for business done. 


Item for the use of the sword of justice, 
Item for the cloth, P 
Item for the coffin, 

To one strangled, . 
Taken down and put into the coffin, . ° 3 

To one put on the wheel, with nine strokes, at 3 

gulden the stroke, . ° 27 

For the strangling, . ° ‘ 6 
Taken down and carried out of the town, 9 
To two hanged with a sword over their heads, . 18 
9 

3 


Florins. 
3 
3 

3 


One taken down, and carried out of the town, 
One taken down, 
To four hung on the gallows, at 6 guiden apiece, . 24 
One with a sword over the head, ° * 3 
Two with letters on their breast, e - 12 
To four-and-twenty scourged, at 3 gulden apiece, 72 
Three with the sword over their heads, . 


Florins. 
One fettered, and set in the pillory, . Ps 6 
One branded on the back, ° 
Item wages, . 12 
Item road-money, ° - 13 
Item for the use of the rope, . s ; 12 
Item for the assistant, . ‘ . - 12 

Amount, 276 


All this, we repeat, was the work of a single day, 
and it came off in one public place—before the town- 
house of Amsterdam. ‘The account seems to have 
suggested to the citizens of the time merely that the 
hangman-business was a thriving one (dat zulk eene 
executie eene goede neering zy). To us in our day 
and generation, it is an interesting document, as a 
fragment, and a genuine one, of the history of those 
days which people in Holland and Germany, and 
some other parts of the world too, are wont to call 
‘the good old times.’ 


AN OLD MAID’S RETROSPECTIONS. 


I LooK into the dreamy past, and see—what do I sce? 
They look like visions now, but then, how real were they 
to me! 
T see my girlhood full of hope, my lover true and brave ; 
In fancy still I hear his vow, as a pledge‘ef truth he gave. 
It was a ring: he smiling said: ‘Twill serve to guard the 
space > 
Upon thy finger, till I put another in its place.’ 
ae oe love-gift, see, here it is—Oh, what a slender 
an 
= ——— by a golden chain to this poor withered 
and, 


And it was in that girlish time when I perchance might 


see 
A — mother’s glance of pride at the babe upon her 
nee, 

I envied her that happiness, and oh, my heart beat wild 

That I might one day be the matron mother of his child. 

*Twas woman's nature in me spoke ; but scarcely had the 
thought 

Been formed, ere maiden pride and shame a mingled colour 
brought : 

Vain was the guiltless blush, for though these hopes of 
mine might seem 

So near fulfilment then, alas, they proved indecd a dream. 


Too poor to wed, my lover true, left his own native strand, 

Thinking to win a home for me in a far distant land. 

Years passed : he wrote that silver threads were mingling 
with his hair. 

They were in mine—those fruits, from seed sown by the 
hand of Care. 

New, whiter than the snow-clad hill, or foam that crests 
the wave, 

Are my thin locks; his weary head rests in a foreign grave. 

Ay, maidens, you may sigh; God grant that happier be 
your lot; 

For me, no power could make me wish this trne-love 
dream forgot. 


But after all my pains, my fears, my visions of the past, 
One ever-present hope of mine will be fulfilled at last ; 
And I am happy, for I know my bridal draweth nigh— 
A union, purer, holier far in realms beyond the sky. 
In every dream by night and day I hear again his voice ; 
I fancy that he beckons me, and calls me to rejoice; 
That, ~ my eyes to earth are closed, my truly-loved 
w 


The first by the Eternal sent to meet and welcome me. 
Grimsby. Ruta Buck. 
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